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that form of a well ordered state, at once truly democratic and 
truly aristocratic, of which Plato and Carlyle could only 
vagnely dream. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 
University College^ Cardiff. 



ETHICAL INFLUENCES IN UNIVERSITY LIFE.* 

Practical ethics is the outcome and formulation of human 
experience in the sphere of conduct. All societies fall upon 
certain customs of intercourse that become moral rules, out of 
which by reflection, emerge ideals. Ideals are never perfect, 
being determined and limited by the experience and thought of 
their creators ; they are never attained or attainable, else they 
would not be ideals. But they are morally effective because 
uplifting and stimulating. 

The value of an ethical system depends on the character of 
the community that creates it. The size of the community is 
one factor in the result; the degree of general culture 
is another. The advantage is not always with the majority; a 
small community, favorably situated, may reach an ethical 
height impossible for the mass. 

If, indeed, the world were socially a unit, we should have 
an ethical ideal and ethical laws superior to an)rthing that now 
exists ; such ideal and laws would be for the moment universal, 
and would exhibit the highest possibilities of the moral thought 
of the time. But the world is far from being a social unit. 
Barriers of mutual ignorance separate continent from continent, 
nation from nation, and within every large community there 
are many groups, determined by various occupations and be- 
liefs, and each with its separate code of morals. Thus we hear 
of the ethics of war, of politics, of commerce, of the pulpit, of 
the legal and medical professions, and of thieves. The influence 
of such special ethical circles is great by reason of the intimate 
relations and the sense of common interests that exist among the 

♦Address delivered before the Harvard Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, Oct 5, 1905. 
Vol. XVI— No. 2. 10 
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members of any one circle. To them we owe some excellent 
maxims, and also certain ignoble popular aphorisms, such as : 
All is fair in love and war; my country right or wrong; busi- 
ness is business; and we may add the maxim that has been 
described as an ethical construction of the doctrine of the sur- 
vival of the fittest — the maxim that enjoins on every man to 
look out for himself, and consigns the unfortunate hindmost 
man to perdition. These and others of like and unlike charac- 
ter express the moral position of a large part of the world, and 
students of ethics have of late given special attention to the 
ethical conceptions of various social groups, in order to deter- 
mine the moral peculiarities of each group, and the special 
ethical field it represents. The university group, while of im- 
portance for the whole community, has special interest for uni- 
versity students and teachers, and I invite you to join me in 
considering some familiar facts touching the university as a 
source of moral training. 

In respect of the development of moral life the university, 
like all other communities, has its peculiar advantages and dis- 
advantages. Isolation is always to a certain extent a hind- 
rance to progress — it commonly means ignorance and onesided- 
ness in certain regards ; sects and parties are apt to foster sel- 
fishness, prejudice, blindness. Now a university community is 
peculiarly isolated, shut out from the interests of the great 
world, immersed in its own pursuits, steadfastly laboring for its 
own aims, which are not those of society at large. It is not 
wholly without reason that university circles are termed by the 
outside world "provincial." London looks on Oxford and 
New York on Cambridge with a certain half-contemptuous 
pity ; these great commercial and political communities, strug- 
gling, with the hard facts of life, look on the peaceful brother- 
hoods of students, safely shut up within college walls, as a 
weatherbeaten tar looks on a spruce and dapper midshipman 
who has never tried the dangers of the sea, or as Hotspur re- 
garded the perfumed knightling who came to demand his pris- 
oners. This contempt is doubtless often carried beyond 
bounds ; but the alleged ignorance of life, so far as it exists, is 
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morally an evil — it makes symmetry and proper perspective 
difficult. 

One fundamental ethical evil of college isolation is its ten- 
dency to relax the sense of obligation to the outside world. 
Not unnaturally the student comes to regard his social position 
as unique — he is emancipated from the restraints of boyhood 
and not yet subjected to the authority of general society. Tra- 
dition and custom make him a privileged person — in his little 
world he may assume to be a law unto himself. It is not very 
long since he habitually looked on the "Philistine" civil au- 
thorities as his natural enemies — there are still echoes of the 
war-cry of "town and gown," though happily the more bar- 
barous features of this internecine strife have passed away. 
He is still, by common consent, entitled to a certain degree of 
license — ^the survival from the time when the Lord of Misrule 
was a recognized personage in popular festivities. At Oxford 
the sometime riotous proceedings of the Encaenia have sub- 
sided into a delicious fusillade of wit and humor in the gal- 
lery. The student body formerly had its own tribunals inde- 
pendent of the law of the land; at Berlin it is only recoitly 
that student offences against order have been relegated to the 
city officials; in Paris, the University students, numbered by 
thousands, ensconced in the strongholds of the Latin Quarter, 
still form a distinct community, capable of becoming formid- 
able in times of political and other excitement. Such organiza- 
tions are gradually ceasing to exist, but there still lurks the feel- 
ing of separateness and antagonism to society, wherein are 
seeds of lawlessness and anarchy. The deeper moral evil is the 
possible insensibility to principles and laws that are sanctioned 
by the consent of society. Granting that offences in this direc- 
tion are often momentary and harmless, still it is not easy to say 
how far a habit thus formed may color feeling and action in 
after life. 

Within the university community there may be antagonism, 
imagined difference of interests, between students and officers 
of instruction and government. There should be perfect sym- 
pathy and perfect unity of action. Where these do not exist 
this fact is attributable to two causes: the natural human ob- 
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jection to restraint, and defect of imagination. The relation 
between governors and governed is always a delicate one — it 
cannot be both potent and happy without a considerable exer- 
cise of moral imagination, without the capacity in each party to 
put itself in the place of the other. Failing this capacity, there 
is apt to result undue severity on one side and rebellion and 
fraud on the other. We may hope that the harsher aspects of 
the relation no longer exist among us, but there must be unfor- 
tunate results so long as there is not social and scholarly unity. 
Everything that fosters separation in this regard is morally in- 
jurious to all concerned — everything that promotes sympa- 
thetic and hearty cooperation is morally beneficial. Lapses 
from truth, for example, cease to occur, or become exceptional 
and infrequent, when there is a distinct sense of personal re- 
sponsibility on the part of officers toward students and on the 
part of students toward officers. 

Another species of isolation arises from the unavoidable 
specialization of study in university teachers, which tends to 
withdraw every instructor from the larger society of his col- 
leagues, to shut him up within the circle of his immediate de- 
partmental fellow-workers, or even to force him into a life of 
academic monastic seclusion. It is true, of course, that on the 
intellectual side this rigid adherence to a single line of thought 
may have high value — it means a concentration that may carry 
with it creative power, and is sometimes a quality or accompani- 
ment of genius. At the same time it may involve restriction 
of intellectual sympathy, which is always a disadvantage to the 
individual man as well as to the university as a whole. The 
ethical effect of such limitation of sympathy and the conse- 
quent seclusion of the man is necessarily bad — it abridges com- 
munity of interests and oneness of life in the university. 
Doubtless there is excuse for hard-worked instructors who have 
all they can do to meet the requirements of their individual 
positions, and can with difficulty find time for other interests. 
But if such a condition of things be a necessity, it is none the 
less regrettable — it is an evil when the virtue of scientific devo- 
tion carries with it the vice of social and academic seclusion; 
the recluse is not the ideal type of the scholar. That, how- 
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ever, the danger is not unavoidable is evident from examples 
in this university and elsewhere. There are extreme cases 
where a student becomes unfit for other society than that of his 
own library ; but the more rational view of life fostered by the 
university may make its scholars hospitable to all studies and 
accessible to all personalities. 

Such possible dangers from^ the unavoidable isolation of 
college life must be taken into consideration. But it is also true 
that this isolation has its good side in the repose and concen- 
tration it ensures. The university as is remarked above, is in 
a measure taken out of the hurry of the world, detached from 
its multifarious interests. True, it can never be wholly shut 
out, for its students and its teachers are human beings and citi- 
zens more or less alive to the questions of the day and not de- 
void of a sense of responsibility to society — in certain respects, 
indeed, very keenly alive to all that is going on. Still, it re- 
mains true that they constitute a community organized for a 
special end, and necessarily absorbed in a certain line of work. 
In much that exhausts the energies of the outside world they 
cannot take an active part. They are perforce spectators, critics 
from without, judging men and things by standards created 
in their own circle. This circle is unique in the world in the 
respect that it is a cloistered company of scholars devoted to the 
pursuit of truth. There are other companies of scholars, 
such as learned societies, though these are composed mainly of 
university men, and carry into their work the university spirit. 
There are also other seekers after truth, not college men — the 
university is not the only school of thought. But among all 
schools it has the advantage that it is a detached association 
with a single end in view. Of a multitude of details it remains 
unconscious, and this unconsciousness, when the details are un- 
essential, makes it easier to take a larger view of life, and is so 
far favorable to the formation of ideals. The university man 
is not unlikely to be a dreamer ; but the dreamer is often a seer, 
and a seer may be a creator of the best things. The ideals set 
up by a college group are not necessarily perfect or practical, 
but they represent a conception of life based on the recogni- 
tion of fundamental human tendencies, and looking to what is 
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conceived to be the final goal of the individual and of society. 
Though not always distinctly formulated, they have a definite 
form, and they color all thought. It is this universality of 
content that distinguishes them from the ideals of most poets 
and moralists — they cover the whole of life. They are ab- 
sorbed by instructors and students alike in the daily intercourse 
of academic life ; assimilated half unconsciously, they become a 
part of the texture of the mind, and modify the man's after 
career. Let it be repeated that the university is not the only 
idealizing force in the world — it is only one of a number ; but 
its influence in this regard has been great. A cursory review 
of history would show what the moral life of the world owes to 
men bred and passing their lives in the cloisters of the academy. 
From the great school of Athens, that finest conception of a 
university — a body of thinkers addressing a body of thinkers — 
came ideas that have guided the world ever since directly or 
indirectly. Even into Palestine these ideas penetrated, and un- 
der their influence, it is probable, the ethical conceptions of the 
Founder of Christianity were fashioned in part. When bar- 
barian Europe emerged into civilization it was in her universi- 
ties that the larger ideals of life were nourished. Under the 
Moslem rule in Spain the academies of Cordova were a centre 
of ethical impulse for both Moslems and Christians. Later cen- 
turies have witnessed a vast extension of university life— even 
a superficial examination of its actual ethical outcome would 
require more space than can here be given. Two features of 
this life are obvious : its variety and its cosmopolitan character. 
From Japan westward to California the world is encircled by a 
chain of High Schools. Every nation, every community, has 
its homes of higher learning, fostered by the State and the peo- 
ple, and these, taken together, embody the social conceptions of 
all human groups, representing the various ideas of life that 
spring out of the diversities of human conditions, thus, it may 
be hoped, permitting an approach to completeness that would 
not be possible under other circumstances. And the harmful 
disintegration of experience that might naturally result from 
this variety of academic institutions is counteracted, to some 
extent, by the practical association and coordination of modern 
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life. In Germany professors and students have long been in 
the habit of migrating from one university to another, thus 
effecting an interchange of ideas and ideals. Such migration 
is now coming to be the rule between different countries of the 
world. Modern appliances have broken down the barriers of 
space and time — a thought originating in one land quickly be- 
comes known in all other lands. The exchange of lectures be- 
tween this country and Europe, now so happily begun, is an 
indication of a general movement of the age. Asia, once so 
remote, has entered into intellectual relations with the West, 
largely through associations of scholars. There exists now, 
in a sense never before true, a commonwealth of universities. 
Formerly the student had to go abroad in search of know- 
ledge (only two centuries ago Voltaire went to England and 
brought the Newtonian philosophy thence to France) — the 
wandering scholar travelled in foreign lands to gather up, by 
personal intercourse, the newest products of research; now 
these are brought to every man's door not only by books, but 
also by men who represent the ideals, ethical and other, of their 
countries. The university of to-day is not a solitary worker — 
it knows itself to be a member of a great fraternity, and is sure 
that its work will be sympathetically recognized by its brethren 
all- over the world. This enlargement of experience makes for 
the perfecting of ideals, and the university shares its influence 
along with the rest of the world. 

The more general question of the relation between intel- 
lectual and moral cultivation has been largely discussed by 
philosophers. Some, like Socrates and the sages of the Book 
of Proverbs, have identified virtue with knowledge; others 
have held that there is no close connection between the two. 
From different points of view both may be right or wrong. If 
knowledge be a mere statistical acquaintance with facts, it will 
not affect conduct; if it be a genuine comprehension of the basis 
of happiness, and a clear apprehension of the consequences of 
acts, it will incite to a life of ethical purity. A knowledge of 
bookkeeping will not of itself deter a cashier from malversation, 
but he may be restrained and guided by a sense of the inde- 
structible bond between the individual and society. There 
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have been men who combined splendid intellectual powers with 
a total disregard of ethical considerations, and others deficient 
in mental aidowments but morally true and firm. The moral 
conduct of the majority of men depends more on habit than on 
philosophy, more on a conviction of the comfortableness of vir- 
tue than on devotion to its supreme celestial authority. But, 
leaving aside extreme cases, of moral idiocy and moral exalta- 
tion, nobility of life is furthered by knowledge in two ways: 
by creating love for high and pure pursuits, and by making it 
clear that virtue ministers to the common good. All the work 
of the university tends to turn the mind away from the baser 
things of life, to allure the man to noble effort, and to make it 
evident that society rests on virtue. Many of the temptations 
of the great world are unfelt by a college community, and this 
diminution of total experience, while it may so far tend to pro- 
duce a mental attitude of infantile innocence, not of the robust 
sort that is capable of resisting the hostile influences of life, also 
simplifies and clarifies thought, and makes the man sympathetic 
toward those general principles of conduct that are often ob- 
scured by seeming facts. 

Let us turn now to consider how far in certain special direc- 
tions thie atmosphere of the university is likely to be ethically 
effective. Take, for example, the cultivation of honesty of 
thought — intellectual honesty, as it may be termed — a different 
thing from what is ordinarily understood by the term sincerity. 
One may be sincere, yet self-deceived; the deeper honesty 
guards against self-deception. . The popular view regards a 
man as honest when he gives what law and custom require; if 
he goes beyond this and gives what his sense of justice requires, 
his conduct will often be considered exaggerated, fantastic, sen- 
sational, foolish. For the thinker there are various induce- 
ments to dishonesty, such as indolence, love of novelty, love of 
a theory, fear of the consequences of the results of investiga- 
tion. It is easy to rest in traditional or current opinion, to rely 
on the authority of great names of the past or of the present; 
it requires an effort to shake one's self free from the fetters of 
such apathy, and examine a question for one's self. There may 
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be, as has been said of Hume, a voluntary superficiality^. In 
the opposite direction the desire to do something new — espec- 
ially where there is competition — ^may blind the eyes to obvious 
facts, distort the vision, lead to vicious exaggeration and mini- 
mization. The world has been often warned against theories. 
There is nothing of which a sincere man with a theory is not 
capable: he can see white as black and black as white; he can 
insert or elide a negative; however formidable a fact, he can 
assimilate it or explain it away. True, "facts" are sometimes 
wrong and have to be revised; but right or wrong, if they 
stand in the way of the determined theorizer they are doomed. 
And, if they appear to involve the subversion of cherished 
opinions and schemes of life, it is hard for them to obtain en- 
trance into the mind ; many a man is stopped at the threshold 
of an investigation by the reflection that the probable conclu- 
sion will unsettle popular beliefs or make his own position im- 
possible. In all these cases the outcome for the man is dishon- 
esty — he is guilty of a great moral offence. Sometimes he 
knows that he has committed a crime; sometimes his false 
methods have so subtly interwoverf themselves into the texture 
of his thought that the conviction of dishonesty either never 
rises into consciousness, or else shows itself intermittently and 
feebly and is easily cmshed by the mass of complacent opinion 
to which the man's fictitious argumentation has brought him. 
In either case there is defect of will and sacrifice of truth to 
desire. The university, of course, is not wholly free from the 
power of these moral idola ; but there are in its constitution cer- 
tain things that tend to safeguard its purity. The atmosphere 
of unworldliness, referred to above, while on one side narrow- 
ing, is on another side preservative — it is a defence against an 
excessive influence of outside opinion. The libertas docendi, 
first enunciated, it is said, nearly two hundred years ago, at the 
foundation of the University of Gottingen, and now widely 
recognized, is a charter of freedom and a fosterer of honesty. 
Freedom is sometimes dangerous — it may degenerate into in- 
tellectual license — a university teacher may become an apostle 



' G. Santayana, "The Life of Reason," i. p. 94- 
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of error. But it is better, in the interests of truth, to suffer a 
momentary error than to restrict liberty of teaching. A free 
school of thought has the power of automatic readjustment — 
error dies of inanition. Freedom to say precisely and fully 
what one thinks removes a great part of the temptation 
to prevarication and concealment. It increases the sense of 
personal responsibility, and thus ministers to the growth of that 
deep inward truthfulness which is the glory of a university 
teacher. The habit of independent research may itself be re- 
garded as a moral force, since, when not perverted by pre- 
judice, it gives a momentum and a glow to thought that carry 
one above selfish considerations. This habit is naturally 
created and fostered by university work, which has for its 
prime object not the acquisition of facts but the excitation and 
training of thought. The university apparatus of investiga- 
tion — libraries and laboratories — is not a mere luxury — it is a 
constituent of the moral atmosphere of the place. 

We must note also the ethical value of discussions carried on 
by students among themselves. The free interchange of ideas 
by thoughtful and enthusiastic young men is a power in the 
university and in the world. The history of culture shows 
how many great lines of thought have had their origin in de- 
bates and talks among college youth who were broadened and 
stimulated by university influences and not yet hampered and 
hardened by conventions and theories. Students have some- 
times thought it possible that more can be got out of walks and 
talks than out of lectures and theses. On the other hand a cer- 
tain professor is reported to have expressed the opinion that 
the ideal university would be one in which there were no stu- 
dents. However, without going to either extreme, not abol- 
ishing either professors or students, but accepting both classes 
as desirable parts of a university, the fact is to be recognized 
that students are an independent centre of thought not only in- 
tellectual but also moral. Ethical questions have a peculiar 
charm for young men, entering, as they do, into the very heart 
of life, perennially fresh, tantalizing, stimulating, inviting new 
solutions and offering vistas of a golden age. So far as free 
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converse can advance the theory and practice of ethics, the uni- 
versity is favorable to the cultivation of the moral life. 

The preservative power of what may be called intramural 
criticism must be taken into consideration. A writer throws 
down his challenge to the world and is subjected to a wide and 
general criticism. But the intimate association of men within 
the walls of a university permits and produces a mutual con- 
trol of a peculiarly delicate character, an unveiling of one's pri- 
vate intellectual morality. Unfounded statement, borrowing 
with insufficient acknowledgment, inaccuracy in details or any 
other deviation from truthfulness, by teacher or student, is sure 
to be known and commented on. One's little sins are brought 
out into the light — ^there is a healthy publicity in one's private 
academic life. And the tone of this surveillance need not be 
other than friendly; we may and do note one another's short- 
comings not with sneers or bitterness but with the kindliness of 
brethren — not damning for a single fault, but freely recogniz- 
ing what is good and doing what we can to remedy or remove 
what is bad. 

The university takes the young man at a critical point in his 
career, at the moment when he is escaping from the control of 
instinct and custom and entering on the perilous path of self- 
guidance by reflection. In many cases, perhaps in most cases, 
this step involves a psychological upheaval, a reconstruction of 
inward life, the grasping of a revolutionizing point of view, the 
introduction into a new world of thought. In the seemingly 
aimless irrational struggles of the young student it is often the 
birth of a soul that is going on. Such a situation has a certain 
sacredness ; to the university it brings a great opportunity and 
a heavy responsibility. It cannot be said that the resulting 
problem has been solved; in the academic life, as far as the 
moral interests of students are concerned, there is much that is 
unformed and inadequate. Still, the university supplies some 
influences that look to the creation of ethical maturity. The 
atmosphere of scientific thought incites the student to the high- 
est possible development of his own individuality, while at the 
same time his membership in the great university body, with its 
power and prestige and its unity, trains him to see his larger 
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self in the circle to which he belongs. Thus he learns the 
double lesson of self-assertion and self-subordination. In this 
process it is inevitable, also, that he come to some knowledge 
of himself — a point of fundamental importance for moral 
growth. He cannot avoid introspection and the comparison of 
himself with others. Worthy figures, among his fellow-stu- 
dents and his teachers, confront him day by day. His studies 
bring him into contact with great personalities of the present 
and of the past — he is allured to a wholesome hero-worship. 
The greatest personages of the world, ancient and modern, be- 
come for him models, intellectual and moral. One may, indeed, 
be depressed by the contemplation of great excellence, but more 
often one is excited and stimulated. There is a certain calm- 
ing influence in the presence of great persons : we are awed by 
them as by the great physical objects of nature, but we are also 
lifted into an atmosphere of repose, and placed at a point of 
view at which we may better understand both the littleness 
and the greatness of life. 

Knowledge of the work of our fellows has a definite ethical 
value. The intention of the university, as has already been ob- 
served, is to cover the whole field of human knowledge — noth- 
ing that pertains to intellectual life is alien to it — and he who 
imbibes its spirit will not turn his back on any field of thought. 
The intimate relation existing between all branches of know- 
ledge and the constant association among the various specialists 
tend naturally to enlarge the view, to broaden sympathy and to 
quicken insight. In the march of learning the philosopher 
moves shoulder to shoulder with the biologist, the historian and 
the economist with the mathematician, the student of art with 
the student of language — every one with every other. Each 
comes to know something of what the others are doing. Such 
knowledge furthers that accurate estimate of others which is 
one of the bases of our practical moral life. It promotes mod- 
esty and a respectful attitude toward men and life. Ignorance 
of the aims and the achievements of others is a fruitful source 
of imperfect moral judgment and feeling. 

It is true that universities, like the world at large, have often 
been slow to recognize merit and to accept new ideas. A cer- 
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tain conservatism in this regard is inevitable and not undesirable 
in great institutions and societies of learning — ^their decisions 
are more important for the progress of thought than are the 
approvals or disapprovals of individual scholars. The reserve 
that the French Institute, for example, has sometimes main- 
tained toward alleged discoveries is to a certain extent justifi- 
able. Such conservatism may be excessive and injurious, and 
universities are not without sin in this point. On the other 
hand, as far as the moral aspect of the question is concerned, 
there is something in the air of the university that is favorable 
to a just estimate of the character and work of its own men and 
of others. Breadth of knowledge, largeness of outlook, con- 
sciousness of one's own limitations conspire to produce honesty 
and delicacy in one's judgments of men. True learning forti- 
fies sympathy, and avoids the disintegrating effects of selfish in- 
difference. 

Whether or how far the university promotes virtue in pub- 
lic life is a question too large for discussion here. The 
"scholar in politics" has afforded amusement to a certain class 
of minds. The virtue of the scholar, the seeds of which are 
sown, as the dramatist Webster says,^ in the wakeful study, is 
esteemed by these persons to be whimsical and inefficient. We 
need not go far abroad, however — we need not go beyond the 
rolls of this university — ^to find men who have shown them- 
selves capable of high efficiency in public affairs without dis- 
loyalty to the best principles of civic conduct. If the university 
standard of public virtue is not that of the governing classes of 
the world — if it means scrupulous truthfulness, honesty, jus- 
tice — it does not follow that it is bizarre and unpractical. A 
government by philosophers is not a new suggestion ; but it has 
never been tried. Now, not all university students, teachers 
and graduates are philosophers in Plato's sense; yet the 
tendency of university life is to make honest cultivated gentle- 
men, and the experience of mankind must determine how far 
such men are to be entrusted with the direction of public affairs. 

Crawford Howell Toy. 

Harvard University. 

' In "The Devil's law-case," Act i. Sc. i. 



